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NOTE  TO  EDITOHS: 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  paper  read  by  Sherman  Johnson, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  Earm  Economics  Association,  at 
Berkeley,  California.    As  Dr.  Johnson  points  out  in  his  footnote,  he 
has  presented  his  views  as  an  individual  economist  rather  than  an 
official  of  the  War  Eood  Administration.     All  of  his  statements  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  official  viewpoint  of  the  War  Eood 
Administration  nor  do  they  necessarily  foreshadow  the  administrative 
decisions  that  will  he  made  in  shaping  the  19^^  food  production  program. 
His  paper,  however,  "brings  together  so  many  of  the  "basic  facts  that 
"bear  on  wartime  food  production,  that  we  feel  it  will  be  useful  to 
you  in  evaluating  the  food  production  problem  and  the  programs  which 
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An  address  "by. Sherman  E,  Johnson,  Chief,  Production  Programs  Branch, 
Eood  Production  Administration,  at  .,nnual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Earm  Economics  Association,  Berkeley,  California,  June  25f  19^3«- 

Pood  needs  are  now  pressing  on  the  limits  of  potential  production  in 
a  manner  characteristic  of  wartime.    At  the  "beginning  of  the  present  war  in 
Europe  maii;'-  persons  felt  that  this  war  would    "be  "different"  as  far  as  agri*- 
culture  wati  concerned.    There  would  he  no  pressure  on  food  supplies.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  was  the  general  puhlic  attitude  toward  the  food  situation  up 
to  the  early  fall  of  19^2,  when  we  ^re  suddenly  confronted  with  a  meat 
shortage  even  though  meat  slaughter  for  the  year  was  ahout  30  percent  ahove 
the  relatirely  high  output  of  the  years  1935— 39«    -A-s  long  as  this  attitude 
prevailed  it  was  difficult  to  ohtain  full  support  for  an  "all  out"  war  food 
program.    In  considering  the  food  production  prohlem  it  is  well  to  rememher 
therefore  that  the  need  for  increased  food  production  has  not  heen  generally 
recognized  for  more  than  2  to  10  months,    Now  there  is  fairly  general  recog- 
nition that  our  food  and  filDer  needs  for  military,  civilian,  lend-lease,  and 
war  relief  are  so  great  that  even  maximum  production  from  our  tremendous 
agricultural  plant  will  not  "be  adequate  to  meet  these  needs. 

In  "building  a  wartime  food  production  program  we  need,  first  of  all, 
to  consider  the  pattern  of  food  needs.    Second,  ve  should  analyze  the  most 
economical  food  sources  for.  meeting  each  of  those  needs,  and  their  priorities 
in  event  that  some  needs,  cannot  he  met.    Third, -we  should  determine  what 
constitutes  maximxim  production  in  accordance  with  the  needed  pattern.  And, 

T/    The  views  expressed  "by  the  author  in  this  statement  are  advanced  for  dis- 
cussion purposes.    They  do  not  reflect  any  Bureau  or  Department  viewpoint  on 
the  prohlems  considered. 
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fourth,  we  should  d.erelqjp.y.-^&y-ty^e-of  progra^r^ •  that  are  most  likely  to  oTatain 
maxiciTJin  production.    It  goes  without  saying  that  effective  execution  of  the 
programs  that  are  develgp.ed.is  most  important  of  all# 

'Pattern  of  Food  ITeeds 
iFoods  differ  greatly  hoth  as  to  types  of  essential  nutrients  which 
they  provide  and  as  to  q'l^isjitities  that  can  be  produced  vi'ch  gi^^-pn  amounts 
of    land,  lahor,  and  production  materials,    From  the  nu;r:i  tir.nal  standpoint 
foods  may  he  classified" in  the  following  five  major  gTovr.c>„    Good  nutrition 
requires  a  comhinatioia  of  foods  from  each  of  these  groups,  2/ 

(1)  G-rain  products:'   Important  as  inexpensive  Gourc?-;  of  energy/  and 
protein,    The  lightly'-milled  products  are  also  oxcollono  soca-c^g  of  iron 
and  vitamins  of  the  !b  group, 

(2)  Fat s  and '  sugar s ;    Economical  sources  of  food  'onorgy.    Some  of  the 
fats  also  carry  inrportant  amounts  of  vitamin  Aa    These  foods  add, flavor  and 
satiety  value  to  diets  which  are  highly  prized  in  many  parts  61 'the  world, 

(3)  Meats,  poultry,  eggs,  fish,  legumes,  and  niits;     Important  soiarces 
of  proteins  .and  certain  of  the  vitamins  of  the  3  gror.pn    Eggs  a,re  sometimes 
classed  separately  "Because  of  their  richness  in  vitamin  A, 

(^)  Mi7,k  and"  milk  products;  The  outstanding  economical  source  of  pro- 
tein of  high  qug,lity,  calcium,  and  rihoflavin.  Also  important  for  many  other 
vitamin  and  mineral  elemonts<, 

(5)  Vogeta'bles  and  fruits;    These  differ  widely  in  their  nutritive 
value.    Special  empliiisis  v;ouid  he  given  to  the  leafy  green  and  yellow  vege- 
ta'bles  for  their  vitamin  A  value;  toma.tocs  and  citrus  fruits  (aLiong  others) 
for  vitamin  C  value;  potatoes  a.nd  other  starchy  tuhers  as  economical  sources 
of  energy  and  for  some  of  the  mineral  elements  and  vitamins. 

Our  wartime  pattern  of  food  needs  is  considerably  different  than  it 

wo\ald  ho  if  we  were  producing  only  for  expanded  civilian  needs  in  this  country. 

Military  food  needs  are  different  from  what  would  he  required  hy  the  same' 

population  in  civilian  life,    ¥e  are  also  called  upon  to  sitpplement  the  fooii 

2/  Prom  material  prepared  for  consideration  hy  the  United  Nations  Conference 
ron  Pood  Qjad.Agriculture,  I4ay  19^3. 


resources  of  our  allies.    The  supplements  that  are  nost  needed; -are  high-protein 
foods  and  fats.    To  save  shipping  space  it  is  necessary  to  prepare .these  foods 
in  the  most  concentrated  form. 

If  feed  and  other  resources  were  ample,  it  would  ho  desirable  to  con- 
centrate on  meeting  our  requirements  for  proteins  and  fats  from  animal  sources. 
But  since  expansion  along  these  lines  is  definitely  limited,  it  will  "be  neces^ 
sary  to  fill  a  part  of  these  requirements  with  vegetable  proteins  and  vegetable 
oils.    The  need  for  milk  solids  to  balance  the  food  ration  is  so  great  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  place  major  enrphasis  on  milk  products  among  the  animal 
proteins,    A  question  arises  as  to  how 'far  the  shift  from  animal  products  to 
food  crops  for  direct  consumption  could  be  carried  if  necessary.  ITutritionists 
tell  us  that  the  psychological  limits  to  such  a  shift  in  diets  are  likely  to 
be  reached  long  before  the  physical  limits. 

The- quantity  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  our  food  needs  points  toward  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  high^protein  direct-  food  crops  and  the  oil  crops,  which 
are    sources  of  both  oil  and  proteins.    Looking  forward,  there  will  be  need  for 
diverting  an  increasing  proportion  of  soybean,  peaiiut,  and  cottonseed  meals  to 
edible  uses.    Dry  beans  and  peas  are  important  sources  of  high-protein  foods 
among  the  direct  food  crops.    In  the  vegetable-  group,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes 
must  be  provided  in  adequate  quantities  to  furnish  the  basic  energy  require- 
ments that  can  be  obtained  from  starchy  vegetables.    Other  vegetables  will  need 
to  be  increased  for  utilization  both  in  fresh -and  processed  form.  Somewhat 
larger  consumption  of  grain  products  is  anticipated. 

Economical  Soixrces  of  -  Food  ITutrients 
The  pattern  of  food  needs  already  described  implies  emphasis  on  the  most 
economical  sources  of  providing  the  needed  food  supplies.    Emphasis  on  increasin/ 


meat  production  was  justified  when  We  had  ample  feed  reserves,  and  as  long  as 
food,  requitements  did  not  press  too  heavily  on  our  alDility  to  produce  food, 
I^ow,  however, W6  are  approaching  a  period  of  dwindling  feed  reserves.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  must  "be  selective  hoth  as  to  the  size  of  the  entire 
livestock  enterprise  and  as  to  relative  emphasis  on  different  types  of  livestock. 
Looking  forward,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  total  livestock  production  "below 
the  record  levels  of  19^3       order  to  "balance  our  livestock  num"bers  with  the 
feed  supplies  that  we  shall  be  able  to  grow  or  import.    Meat  animal  slaughter  in 
19^3  is  likely  to  average  about  1^9  percent  of  1935~39«    This  means  that  a  very 
considerable  reduction  could  take  place  if  necessary,  and  meat  output  would 
still  remain  above  normal  levels.    The  amount  of  reduction  in  the  different  type 
of  livestock  should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  output  for  feed,  labor,  and 
other  resources  used  in  production.    Grain  finishing  of  beef  cattle  may  be  one 
of  the  first  places  to  make  some  reduction  in  feed  consumption.    Meat  output  per 
unit  of  resotirces  is  relatively  much  less  than  from  hogs.    Cattle  and  sheep 
enterprises  should,  however,  be  maintained  to  the  full  extent  that  they  can  be 
supported  on  range,  pasture,  and  roughage  feeds.    Livestock  produced  from  range 
and  roughage  represent  very  economical  additions  to  our  food  supply. 

About  ^0  percent  of  the  total  consumption  of  concentrated  feeds  by  live- 
stock goes  to  hogs,    Therefore,  the  recent  upward  curve  in  hog  production  will 
.have  to  be  leveled  off  considerably  in  order  to  effect  material  savings  in 
concentrate  feeds.    Egg  production  is  a  relatively  economical  use  of  feed  for 
the  food  values  obtained.    Moreover,  on  many  farms  povatry  is  a  sideline  enter- 
prise, which  moans  that  much  of  the  labor  used  could  not  be  shifted  to  other 
types  of  production,.  Broiler  and  other  specialized  poultry  meat  production  are 
relatively  less  economical  in  feed  and  labor  utilization. 


Whon  all  tho  milk    solids  are  utilized,  the  dairy  enterprise  provides  the 
most  economical  source  of  some  of  the  needed  animal  proteins  as  well  as  of 
calcium  and  riboflavin.    It  therefore  seems  desiralDle  to  maintain  dairy  produc- 
tion at  least  at  present  levels,  and  even  to  encourage  some  increase  in  output. 
A    larger  portion  of  our  milk  should  go  into  channels  which  will  utilize  all 
the  millc  solids  for  human  food» 

Among  the  direct  food  crops,  emphasis  should  "he  given  to  those  which 
supply  the  most  nutrients  in  their  particulaj*  food  group  for  the  land,  laTaor, 
and  materials  used  in  production.    Recognition  mus.t  "be  given,  of  course,  to 
other  factors  such  as  hulk  and  palatahility  of  particular  foods. 

Analyses  of  relative  economy  in  prqducing  different  foods  cannot  he  "based 
entirely  on  average  relationships.    Many  foods  are  relatively  economical  users 
of  land  and  lahor  when  produced  at  present  levels  of  output,  hut  production  in- 
creases would  use  resources  much  less  economica,lly.    Therefore,  it  hecames  a 
q.uestion  of  considering  the  resources  used  for  prospective  increases  in  produc*- 
tion  as  a  hasis  for  our  decision  on  choice  of  crops  or  livestock,    A  recent 
study  hy  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  analyzes  the  relative  economy  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  different  types  of  foods,  ^  This  study  recog?«! 
nizes  that  conditions  vary  greatly  among  different  producing  areas  and  that  the 
economy  of  producing,  different  kinds  of  foods  must  he  analyzed  area  "by  area  in 
order  to  draw  valid  conclusions  as  a  hasis  for  local  production  plans.    A  first 
approach  to  such  analyses  is  heing  taken  in  the  maximum  wartime  production 
capacity  stucly  - that  is  "being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  kj 

y  "Using  Resources  to  Meet  Food  Needs,"  hy  Raymond  P,  Christensen,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Dopt,  of  Agriculture,  May  I9U3  (mimeographed). 
kj  Some  of  the  material  prepared  as  a  part  of  this  project  has  heen  used  in 
the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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Pattern  of  Food  Production 

Prom  the  pattern  of  food  needs  and  a  study  of  the  most  econonical  sources 
for  supplying  those  needs  at  different  levels,  we  arrive  at  a  first  approxination 
to  a  food  production  pattern.    Although  nuch  work  is  needed  to  fill  in  the  details, 
the  general  outlines  are  fairly  clear. 

Every  -effort  should  iDe  expended  to  maintain,  and  even  to  increase,  milk  pro—  ' 
duction  for  utilization  of  milk  solids,    Livestodc  other  than  dairy  cattle  must  "be 
iDalanced  with  the  feed  supply  that  can  "be  grown  after  our  needs  for  direct  food 
crops  and  freer  and  special  crops  have  "been  met. 

Any  reduction  of  livestoclt  numbers  from  present  high  levels  that  night  "he 
necessary  should  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  relative  economy  of  producing 
each  type  of  livestock  at  different  production  levels  as  indicated  a'bovco 

Among  the  direct  food  crops,  major  emphasis  should  Tdo  given  to  the  high^ 
protein  and  oil  crops,  and  to  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  as  well  as  to  ether  vege- 
tables,   A  sufficient  acreage  of  wheat  and  other  food  cereals  should  "be  grown  to 
supply  our  direct  food  needs.    In  addition,  wheat  should  "be  grown  even  for  feed  in 
areas  where  it  will  produce  more  feed  nutrients  per  acre  in  relation  to  la"bor  re- 
quirements than  other  feed  crops,  and  where  production  does  not  conflict  with  more 
urgently  needed  direct  food  products,  such  as  Tseans  and  potatoes.    Even  thoxigh  war- 
time  cotton  consumption  is  making  heavy  inroads  on  reserve  stocks,  some  of  the 
acreage  usvially  devoted  to  cotton  may  iDetter  serve  the  war  effort  "by  producing 
peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  and  feed  for  dairy  cov/s  in  milk  shortage 
areas.    In  areas  adapted  for  peanuts  ahout  three  times  as  much  oil  can  "be  obtained 
per  acre  from  peanuts  as  from  cotton,  and  with  the  use  of  only  two-^thirds  as  much 
labor.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  areas,  such  as  the  Mississippi  Delta,  where 
nearly  as  much  oil  cah'  be  produced  from  cottonseed  as  from  soybeans,  and  at  the 
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same  time  we  get  increased  supplies  of  longer  staple  cotton. 

The  geography  of  food  production  should  "be  determined  from  analyses  of  the 
relative  efficiency  of  each  area  in  supplying  the  needed  increases  for  different 
products.    If  we  can  approximate  the  most  economical  pattern  of  food  production  for 
each  producing  area  in  relation  to  national  needs,  we  still  v/ill  have  "before  us  the 
prolDlem  of  com"binxng  tLcso  into  a  "balanced  pattern  of  national  production  that 
gives  proport:  cnnte  f.:r.;;^.^i---i  jis  to  each  product,    That  involves  assigning  values  to 
different  producos  :lr  f-.c-rorinnce  with  needs  in  such  a  way  tha.t  the  last  unit  of  each 
product  is  ju&t  as  vaiwaDle  as  additiorial  units  of  any  other  product. 

It  is  neccisdary  to  give  much  more  than  usual  attention  to  producing  the  "bullgr 
and  perisha"ble  products  as  close  as  possi"ble  to  consuming  centers.    The  increased 
output  that  mil  "be  needed  of  potatoes  and  other  hi^Lky  and  perisha'ble  products  will 
severely  tax  transportation  facilities. 

Maximum  Production  Capacity 
It  is  recognized  that  our  maximum  ^capacity  for  food  production  is  not 

represented  "by  one  fixed  level.    But  perhaps  the  most  realistic  approach  is  to 

analyze  capacity  in  terms  of  a  specific  pattern  of  production  designed  to  meet  the 

pattern  of  food  needs,  and  in  the  light  of  decisions  with  respect  to  how  far  we  can 

go  in  shifting  toward  the  most  economical  sources  of  meeting  thosfe-needs.  Maximm 

production  possi"bilities  must  also  "be  considered  within  the  limits  imposed  "by.  the 

operation  of  the  general  economy  in  a  situation  of  wartime  scarcity.    In  other 

words,  output  could  "be  increased  very  considerably  if  land  were  the  only  fixed 

factor^and  if  agriculture  could  o"btain  la'bor,  equipment,' and  supplies  such  as' 

fertilizer  in  whatever  quantities  would  "be  needed  for  maaUnum  production. 

Increasing  Cropland 
All  of  the  resources  used  in  agricultural  production  have  physical  limits-. 

tinder  wartime  conditions.    This  is  true  even  of  our  land  resources.    It  is  estimated 


that  the  acreage  of  land  used  for  crops  can  "be  increased  to  377  million  acres  from 
the  351  million  acres  .used  in  19^2,  and  the  339  million  utilized  for  crops  in  1939, 
The  source  of  this  increase  would  "be  about  75  percent  from  idle  or  fallow  land 
(much  of  it  in  the  Great  Plains)  and  25  percent  from  a  reduction  in  p'.'.cv;?;ol3  pas- 
ture.   Some  additional    increase  could  Tae  obtained  from  stepping  up  irri^x tion  and 
drainage  developments.    However,  many  developments  of  this  type  require  large 
amounts  of  labor  and  scarce  materials--  and  some  would  not  "be  available  for  crop 

Production  in  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

Shifts  in  Production 
Since  the  land  base  cannot  be  greatly  increased  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
pend largely  upon  shifts  in  production  to  obtain  greater  output  of  needed 
products  from  land  now  in  crop  production*    This  means  a  shifting  wherever  possible 
to  the  more  intensive  crops  indicated  by  the  pattern  of  food  needs.    That  is  a  con- 
version job  similar  to  converting  automobile  factories  to  tank  or  airplane  produc- 
tion.   If  it  is  to  be  achieved  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  our  needs,  we  must 
be  ready  to  pay  for  the  conversion  cost.    That  cost  is  represented  by  new  invests 
ments  in  equipment  and  storage  facilities  and  also  by  compensation  to  new  producers 
for  shifting  to  production  of  a  product  with  which  they  have  had  no  e3cperience*  In 
manj''  instances  such  shifting  will  mean  lower  yields  than  in  old  producing  areas  or 
on  farms  now  producing  the  same  product.    Therefore,  it  means  higher  cost  produc- 
tion.   Even  when  the  additional  output  coses  from  farms  that  are  already  producing 
the  same  product,  the  increase  will  usually  be  produced  at  higher  cost. 

In  considering  this  conversion  job  we  must  be  bold  in  our  thinking  about  its 
possibilities.    It  will  not  suffice  to  project  increases  from  recent  trends,  ITo 
one  projecting  acreage  trends  in  peanuts  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  assume  in 
the  fall  of  19^4-1  that  the  acreage  of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  would  bo  increased 
from  1,1  million  acres  in  I9U1  to  3,6  million  in  I9U2,    Despite  all  the  diffic\atie- 
encountered,  that  increase  represents  a  marvelous  achievement  in  wartime  conversion 


The  igll3  production  goals  call  for  5,5  million  acres.    It  may.  "be  difficult  to  obtain 

that  acreage  without  giving  more  consideration  to  meeting  the  conversion  cost  that 

is  involved.    Moreover,  an  even  larger  acreage  will  Tae  needed  in  19^^. 

Taking  a  product  more  familiar  to  tho  West,  we  planted  2»1  million  acres  of 

dry  edilDlo  "beans  i-n  19^2,    Our  goal  for  19^3  is  3,3  million  acres,  which  has  been 

very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  old  producing  areas.    Looking  forward  to  19^^»  we 

will  need  at  least  k  million  acres  in  beans.    It  seems  necessary  to  go  into  new 

producing  areas  for  the  increased  production.    This  will  require  analysis  of  the 

apeas  with  the  best  potentialities  in  view  of  the  need  for  other  products  and  then 

the  provision  of  adequate  inducements  to  farmers  to  carry  out  the  conversion  Job, 

Improved  Practices 

A  third  means  of  increasiiag  production  from  a  given  land  base  is,  of  course, 
to  increase  the  rate  of  output  per  acre  and  per  animal.    Over  a  period  of  years 
there  are  many  opportunities  in  this  direction.    However,  if  educational  methods 
alone  are  to  be  depended  upon  to  achieve  the  increased  efficiency  required,  our 
progress  is  likely  to  be  rather  slow.    One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  to  increase 
quickly  the  output  per  acre  seems  to  be  the  application  of  fertilizer.    This  oppor- 
tunity should  be,  exploited  to  the  fullest  extent  tha.t  fertilizer  can  be  made  avails 
able. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  yield  increases  ranging  from  5  to  25  percent 

could  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  major  crops  and  from  plo^^/able  pasture  if  a.  strong 

national  program  were  adopted  to  facilitate  carrying  out  certain  improved;  practices 

including  greater  use  of  fertilizer.    If  confined  to  individual  crops,  even  larger 

increases    co'uld  be  obtained,   

^  Estimated  by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and."  - 
Agricultraral  Engineering  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  as  a  part  of 
the  study  of  maximum  wartime  capacity. 
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Labor,  Machinery,  and  Materials 
Regardless' of  the  soiorce  of  increases,  in  production  they  will  require 
somewhat  larger  .inputs  of  lahor,  machinery,  and  materials.     The  labor  shorir- 
age  in  agriculture  has  "been  emphasized  a  great  deal  in  the  last  S  to  10  months. 
In-  considering^ lalDor  needs  we  should  distinguish  iDetween  operator  and  other 
family  labor^  year-round  hired  labor,  and  seasonal  peak  labor.    It  is  probably 
pasier  to  meet  the  .seasonal  peak  loads  with  inexperienced  labor  from  unusual 
sources  than  it  is  tO:  meet  the  yea2>-round  labor  needs.    Because  of  the  demands 
for  lahor  from  other  s€,C:tors  of  the  economy  it  will  be  necessary  for  agricul- 
ture to  solve  its  labor  problem  largely  within  its  own  occupational  group  and 
with  some  aid  from  the  ujiusual  labor  sources  in  surrounding  towns. 

Some  estimates  have  teen  made  ^idiich  indicate  that  agricultural  produc- 
tion (Jould  be  increased  from  5  to  10  percent  above  the  19^2  level  with  only 
alDout  a  3  percent  increase  in  the  lalDor  supply  if  measures  were  taken  to 
utilize  more  effectively  the  lahor  now  in  agriculture  that  is  somewhat  under*- 
employed.    Relative  underemployment  exists  on  small  farms  in  all  States,  If 
voluntary  measures  could  be  taken      thin,  each  State  for  better  utilization  of 
farm  lahor  which  is  now  somewhat  ineffectively  employed,  production  could  be 
increased  consideralDly  without  dra\\ring  on  any  outside  sources  for  additional 
labor.     In  addition,  women  and  children,  older  men,  and  part— time  workers  from 
surrounding  towns,  if  properly  mohilized,  can  assist  materially  in  the  relatively 
■unskilled  peak-season  jobs. 

Machinery  and  equipment  shortages  can  be  just  as  serious  as  labor 
shortages  and  sometimes  more  so  when  the  lack  of  a  key  machine  prevents  hai*- 
vesting  a  crop  before  damage  or  spoilage  occurs."    To  a  certain  extent  labior^ 
saving  machinery  is  a  substitute  for  labor.     Therefore, -more  adequate  s-i:5)plies 
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of  certain  types  of  farm  machinery  would  help  materially  in  increasing  produo" 
tion  vrith  a  given  laJbor  force.    On  many  farms  an  older  man  or  a  youth  can 
replace  an  aTjl^Tsodied  man  in  operating  a  machine,  although  they  may  not  have 
the  strength  to  do  a  full  man's  work  at  heavy  hand  labor,    liJhere  considera.hle 
shifting  in  crop  enterprises  requires  new  types  of  equipment,  it  is  necessary, 
of  course,  to  make  available  a  minimum  amount  of  such  equipment  in  order  to 
make  the  shift. 

Potential  Production 

If  fairly  effective  measures,  can  he  taken  to  meet  minimum  needs  for 
lahor,  machinery,  and  materials,  it  ma,y  he  possible  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction as  much  as  6  to  8  percent  above  the  record  production  of  19^2,  This 
statement  assumes  average  crop  yields  and  balancing  livestock  production  with 
current  feed  sijpplies,  whereas  the  19^2  output  had  the  benefit  of  extremely 
favorable  crop  yields  and  large  feed  reserves.    Actually,  therefore,  the 
increase  suggested  would  amount  to  an  increase  of  about  15  percent  above  19^2 
output  adjusted  for  normal  yields  and  feed  .s'U5)plies  from  current  production. 
More  important  than  the  actus!  increase  in  output  would  be  the  changing  pat- 
tern of  production  if  the  pattern  were  shifted  in  the  direction  indicated 
above.    It  would  meaa  that  a  much  larger  population  could  be  fed  adequately 
from  the  food  output.  ■ '■  . 

If  we  could  develop  programs  which  would  obtain  wide  adoption  of 
improved  practices  it  might  be  possible  to  increase  total  output  another  5 
to  10  percent  above  19^1-2  levels. 

Programs  to  Obtain  Maximum  Production 

Any  discussion  of  the  type  of  programs  that  might  be  devised  to"  obtain 
maximum  production  must  recognize  the  different  elements  in  the  present 
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situation  which  form  the  starting  point  for  program  making.    Among  these  are 
existing  legislation,  "both  with  special  reference  to  agriciiLture  and  for  the 
control  and  guidance  of  the  wartime  national  economy.     The  state  of  puMic 
opinion  with  reference  to  a  food  program  is  of  primary  importance,  and  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  certain  production  operations  are  already  under 
way  and  that  they  can  "he  neither  completely  reversed  nor  greatly  accelerated 
except  at  the  heginning  of  the  new  production  cycle.    Within  that  setting  it 
might  "be  worthv;hile  to  examine  five  different  program  approaches  that  might 
he  considered  as  alternatives  in  attempting  to  achieve  majcimum  production. 
In  practice  it  x\rould  he  possible  to  use  the  measures  that  are  discussed  in 
somev/hat  different  comhinations.    Although  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  approach  are  m.entioned,  no  advocacy  is  intended.    Neither  should  this 
discussion  he  taken  as  a  forecast  of  next  year's  food  production  program, 

1,  Uncontrolled  Prices 
Although  a  policy  of  uncontrolled  prices  could  not  "be  carried  out 
within  present  legislation,  this  alternative  should  "be  mentioned  "because  there 
are  some  persons  who  apparently  helieve  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  control 
the  price  structure.    These  persons  say  that  if  price  controls  were  eliminated 
the  prices  of  farm  products  wotild  rise  more  rapidly  than  other  products  and 
therefore  stimulate  maximum  production.     This  argment  is  usually  supplemented 
with  a  statement  that  effective  price  control  is  not  possible  pnd  that  all  it 
does  is  to  postpone  an  inevitable  inflation,  which  will  go  even  higher  "because 
of  the  control  attempted  at  the  "beginning  stages.     It  should  "be  pointed  out 
that  under  uncontrolled  prices  some  a^ricuLtural  products  that  are  "ba-dly  needed 
from  a  nutrition  standpoint  are  likely  to  fare  very  "badly  "because  they  have  an 
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institutionalized  price  structure.    This  is  especially  true  of  dairy  products. 

Moreover,  existing  legislation  prescrilDes  price  chariges  for  certain  farm 
products.     These,  therefore,  could  not  Id e  adjusted  automatically  in.  an  uncon- 
trolled price  economy  unless  that  legislation  \jeve  repealed  along  with  the 
Price  Control  Act. 

The  crucial  question,  of  course,  is  \\rhether  such  a  program  of  uncon« 
trolled  prices  would  "be  effective  in  maximizing  agri cultural  production. 
Although  reasoning  from  analogy  is  dangerous,  and  one  cannot  argue  that  prices 
were  completely  uncontrolled  in  the  last  v/ar,  we  do  know  that  despite  the 
stimulus  of  highly  inflated  prices  there  was  no  startling  increase  in  the 
total  volume  of  farm  production  during  the  last  war.    Prom  the  period  1910~lU 
to  I9I8-I9  the  total  increase  in  output  was  alDout  10  percent  as  compared  with 
a  28  percent  increase  in  output  from  the  period  1935-'39  to  19^2,     Total  pro- 
duction in  the  period  1935^39  was  nearly  10  percent  higher  than  the  war  years 
191S-19*     The  recent  increase  therefore  took  place  from  a  higher  starting 
"base,  "but  weather  conditions  have  "been  more  favora"ble  in  the  recent  war  period. 
Moreover,  a  laissez  faire  approach  with  uncontrolled  jjrices  would  not  induce 
the  type  of  shifts  in  production  which  were  indicated  as  desira"ble  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper. 

2.    Support  Prices  and  G-overnment  Assistance  in  Providing 
Labor,  Machinery,  and  Other  Supplies 

If  we  accept  the  fra'nework  of  present  price  control  legislation  and 

certain  specific  legislative  provisions  for  farm  products,  such  as  the  Steagall 

Amendment,  it  is  possi"ble  to  establish  a  system  of  sijgppo'rt  prices  for  farm 

products  that  will  tip'  the  altemative  income  halsince  in  favor  of  the  products 

most  urgently  needed.    Price  ceilings  on  farm  products  that  are  less  urgently 

needed  would  need  to  "be  adjusted  proportionately  in  such  a  program.    In  order 


to  "be  most  effective,  a  support  price  prograa  should  "be  annorinced  in  advance 
of  the  Tseginning  of  the  production  period  for  each  product,'  and  the  support 
prices  should  not  "be  changed  during  the  production  period.    It  is  also  inpor- 
tant  that  a  farmer  know  what  the  support  price  means  in  terms  of  the  prices 
received  at  his  point  of  sale. 

If  a  price  si^jport  prograjn  of  this  type  is  accompanied  with  effective 
measures  in  providing  ^soae  increases  in  lalDor,'  equipment,  and  s-upplies,  it 
would  furnish  considera'ble  stimulus  to  maximum  output  in  a  desiraTsle  pattern 
of  food  production.    Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  farmer  response  to 
favoralile  prices  is  the  sustained  increase  in  hog  production  which  has  r'e^ 
suited  from  the  maintenance  of  a  very  favoraMe  hog-corn  ratio,    Som.e  very- 
difficult  pro"blems  arise  in  carrying  out  a  purely  voluntary  program  of  this 
type.    lor  example,  wheat  production  for  the  19^  harvest  is  likely  to  seem  so 
profita"ble  that  it  will  "be  carried  "beyond  the  limits  of  safety  in  high  hazard 
areas.    The  need  for  conservation  practices  as  well  as  for  other  crops  than 
wheat  may  he  disregarded.     In  certain  other  areas  it  may  seem  much  more  profit^ 
alDle  to  grow  what  might  under  wartime  conditions  "be  classified  as  luxury  crops  ' 
those  v;hich  require  a  la,rge  amount  of  lalior,  materials,  and  transportation 
in  preference  to  crops  which  would  make  a  much  greater  contribution  to  our  food 
supply  for  the  resources  used.     One  way  of  meeting  tliis  problem  would  "be  to 
make  specific  allocations  of,  or  to  assign  priorities  on,  s"upplies  and  trans*^ 
portation  in  line  with  production  goals  distributed  to  individual  farms.  It 
would  also  be  possible  to  condition  price  supports  and  other  program  provisions 
:-on  adherence  to  goals.    To  be  successful  ,such  measures  would  have  to  be  carried 
out  in  an  equitable  manner,  and  that  becomes  a  difficult  administrative  job. 


*    Support  prices  sT:5)plenented  only  ivi  th  assistance  in  obtaining  laTsor, 

equipment,  and  supplies  nay  not  achieve  naxinm  production.    There  are  sope 

6  million  farms  in  this  country,    Maximtun'  output  iriplies  that  each  of  the  6 

million  farms  makes  a,s  full  utilization  of  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment 

resources  as  is  possible  \rrith  the  variable  resources  that  are  obtainable, 
h 

Some  fam  operators  perhaps  can  make  their  most  effective  contribution  by 

woricing  all  or  part  of  the  time  on  more  productive  farms.    Others  will  need 

assistance  in  obtaining  livestock,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  perh^s  some  equip-" 

ment,  either  by  purchase  or  by  arrangements  for  custom  work.    To  obtain  raajd- 

mum  production  on  all  farms  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  somewhat  further  than  a 

generalized  program,  which  provides  for  support  prices  and  assurance  of  certain 

supplies  of  labor,  machinery,-  and  other  material s« 

V,  3»    Soipport  Prices,  Goals,  Material  G-rants, 

and  ¥ar  Risk  Insurance 

A  program  of  stipport  prices  such  as  outlined  above  could  be  combined 

with  a  program  which  also  develops  national,  state,  local,  and  individual  farm 

goals  for  all  important  fa.rm  products.    If  they  are  to  be  at  aJLl  effective, 

goals  for  individual  farms  must  represent  the  farm  by  farm  potentialities  for 

maximum  production  of  a  locally  adapted  food  production  pattern.    The  .following 

procedure  might  be  used,    Jirst,  there  would  be  an  intensive  educational  program 

stressing  the  products  that  need  to  be  increased  in  each  locality.    This  would 

be  followed  by  distribution  to  each  farmer  of  a  copy  of  a  farm  plan  work  sheet 

on  which  the  farmer  would  work  out  for  himself  the  individual  goals  for  the 

principal  products  ths,t  were  best  suited  to  his  production  resources.  Later, 

a.fter  conference  with  a  representative  of  the  Food  Ad.mini  strati  on,  the  farmer 

might  adjust  his  original  intentions  to  provide  for  maxim-jm  output.    The  revised 

and  completed  farm  plan  would  then  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  programs  designed 
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to  facilitate  maxinun  production,    ill  the  agencies  would  need  to  work  on  an 
individual  farm  "basis  to  supply' the  resources  that  constitute  the  limiting 
factors  on  each  farni,  .  In  that  way  partially  idle  or  additional  resources  would 
"be  utilized  to  the  i^ullest  extent.     Certain  production  m.aterials,  such  as 
fertilizer  and  seed,  might  ne.ed  to  T:e  provided  for  the  crops  indicated  on  the 
farm  plan  in  the  same  way  a-s  conservation  materials  are  now  har.dled  "by  the  AAA 
program,  in  order  to  assure  maximum  production  of  certain  critical  crops.  This 
v/ould  "be  one  . way  to  stimulate  directly  the  use  of  improved  practices  to  increase 
producticn, 

,  In  the  G-reat  Plains  and  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  areas  and  in  some  humid 
areas  as  well,  certain  practices  need  to  "be  maintained  to  prevent  irreparable 
damage  to  the  soil  and  to  maintain  yields  even  for  thj  war  period,    For  instance, 
strip  cropping  and  certain  summer  fallow  practices  are  partial  insurano-e  against 
failure  in  wheat  production.    Bean  production  in  the  G-reat  Plains  can  "be  made 
much  less  hazardous  if  strip  cropping  is  practiced.    Payment  for  conservation 
practices  of  these  types  might  "be  provided  for  in  a  production  program  of  this 
type. 

Of  primary  importance  as  a  stimulant  to  production  of  new  crops  such  as 
dry  beans  and  flax  in  some  high  risk  areas  would  be  a  program  of  war  risk 
insurance.     Such  a.  program  would  be  most  effective  if  it  did  not  involve  a  . 
premium  payment  and  if  it  were  available  to  all  growers  of  the  specific  crops  • 
on  which  it  was  applied.    Local  government  representatives  could  inspect  the 
insured  crops  to  assure  workmanlike  performance,  and  losses  -could  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  stage  of  development  of  the  crop  at  v;hich  the  loss  is  sus*-i 
tained.    Since  increases  in  production  which  necessitate  expansion  into  new  high 
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hazard  areas  are  desired  in  the  interest  of  national  welfare,  it  seems  equitable 
to  ins-ure  farmers  who  undertake  such  e3cpansion  against  the  risk  of  losses  which 
would  not  "be  taken  if  the  crops  usually  grown  were  produced. 

U,    Production  Contracts 

It  has  "been  suggested  that  one  way  of  ©"btaining  maximum  production 
would  "be  for  the  government  to  contract  with  individual  fanners  for  raising 
the  products  for  which  they  are  Tsest  equipped  up  to  the  level  for  each  product 
that  would  represent  a  balanced  production  pattern.    In  support  of  this  proposal 
it  is  argued  that  the  government  makes  contracts  with  other  suppliers  to  obtain 
war  materials*    The  large  number  of  farms  and  the  varied  production  on  each 
farm  would  make  such  an  approach  difficult  to  administer. 

War  Hemp  Industries,  Incorporated,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  has  contracted  with  individual  farmers  for  the  production  of  hemp 
in  19^3»    Contracts  have  been  written  for  sufficient  acree^e  of  hemp  to  utilize 
the  plajit  facilities  to  be  established  in  each  hemp  producing  area.    The  same 
procedure  might  be  utilized  for  some  other  products  of  v;hich  greatly  increased 
production  is  desired  and  where  new  producing  areas  must  be  established.  It 
would  be  a  partial  epplication  of  the  contract  s^proach. 

To  write  contracts  with  all  farmers  covering  their  total  output  would, 
of  course,  require  a  very  large  administrative  set-up  and  would  have  to  result 
in  large  additions  to  production  if  it  were  to  be  justified  in  a  war  situation 
which  requires  economical  use  of  manpower  for  all  types  of  work. 

One  conceivable  means  of  approaching  the  production  problem  would  be  to 
ask  farmers  for  bids  on  their  output  based  on  average  yields  of  each  product. 
Bids  would  be  accepted  up  to  the  levels  that  would  be  desired  for  each -product. 
This  would  mean  differential  pricing  for  each  product  based  on  the  farmer's 
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estimate  of  the  compensation  he  would  need  to  produce  at  the  level  indicated 
"by  his  "bid.    It  is  obvious  that  tremendous  administrative  prdlDlems  vrould  "be 
involved  in  such  an  approach.    One  advantage,  however,  v/ould  be  th^t  it  would 
t«nd  to  compensate  for  the  extra  costs  incurred  lay  the  ad-.ivionr2  output.  If 
any  type  of  contract  provision  were  to  be  used,  it  would  bs  no-.-.eiJsary  to  give 
priorities  on  the  allocation  of  scarce  supplies  of  labor,  niachir.e,;'/.  and  other 
materials  to  producers  who  agree  to  carry  out  their  contracts, 

5.    Production  Alloca,tions 
The  most  extreme  alternative  would  be  to  use  the  Var  Powers  Act  as  a 
basis  for  making  farm  hy  farm  allocations  of  production  quotas  for  each  product, 
or  for  the  major  products.    Such  allocations  would,  of  cours'e,  have  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  resources  available  for  production  of  the  particular  product  or 
on  assurance  of  making  available  such  resources.    Equitable  returns  for  carrying 
out  production  of  assigned  quotas  would  need  to  be  guaranteed.    Such  a  step  woiild 
mean  national  control  of  production  in  the  agricultural  industry,    ^'.'hen  the  auto- 
mobile industry  vras  forced  to  abiandon  the  manufacture  of  cars,  the  actual  conver- 
sion to  wa.r  work  was  carried  out  on  a  contract  "basis.    Although  other  countries 
have  taken  such  steps  to  gear  agricultural  production  for  war  needs,  it  seems 
very  douhtful  that  they  are  needed  in  this  country,  or  that  they  would  increase 
production. 

In  Summary 

Production  of  farm  products  is  carried  out  on  6  million  farms.     To  attain 
maximum  output  of  the  products  we  need  most  on  that  many  different  producing 
units  is  no  simple  task.    At  one  extreme  are  those  persons  who  would  a.bolish  all 
attempts  at  directing  the  course  of  agricultural  production.     They  prefer  alterna-» 
tive  number  1.    At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  say  we  cannot  fight  a  success- 
ftuL  war  without  gearing  all  production  closely  to  our  specific  war  needs.    It  may 
"be  qjiiestioned  that  such  drastic  steps  would  increase  output.    It  might  "be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  sipport  of  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers  for  such  a  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  inherent  pa.triotism  .of  farm.ors  can  "be  stimulated  to 
greater  effort  hy  encouraging  voluntary  action  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
This  will  require  consideralDle  work  with  individual  farmers  on  their  production 
prolDlems. 


